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the system of Church government, dictated from Geneva.
The conforming Puritans were not opposed to Episcopacy,
but they accepted it without enthusiasm, repudiated the
jus divinum, and desired to see it shorn of many of its
characteristic attributes. It is probable that in time this
party would have been drawn gradually and insensibly into
full acceptance of the Presbyterian system with its virile
organisation, its clear-cut dogmas, and its strong and effec-
tive discipline. Prince, a Puritan writer entitled to respect,
thinks otherwise. (< If/' he writes, "the unscriptural parts of
the Common Prayer had been removed, or the ceremonies
left indifferent; the Popish habits changed for more comely
garments; the Pope's decrees with the Inquisition oath called
ex qfficio abolished and the Hierarchy thus reformed : the
general frame of Diocesan Episcopacy had no doubt remained
untouched, and almost all the people of England had con-
tinued in it without uneasiness."l We cannot pursue a
speculation which is as fascinating as it is futile; but it is
important to remember that so late as the reign of Charles I.
"the great majority of the Puritans were not Separatists
from the communion of the Church of England, but formed
a party within the National Church ".2

It was these " conforming " Puritans who at the very out-
set of the new reign presented to James I. the Millenary
Petition. The Petitioners prayed: (i) That certain altera-
tions might be effected in the Church service; that the sign
of the cross in baptism, the use of the ring in marriage, the
cap and surplice, such terms as (< Priest" and " absolution''
should be omitted, and the rite of confirmation abolished ;
(2) that none should be admitted into the ministry "but
able and sufficient men" ; (3) that certain abuses connected
with non-residence, pluralities, and tithe impropriation should
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